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FOREWORD 



During the summer ,of 1979, the Bureau of Educational Research 
and Krvices provided financial support to assist in the conduct of 



Krvices p 
tidy to le 



a stifdy to learn more about high school student^ and thei^ work 
outside the school and home. Several people were involved in the 
planning for th6 study, several others assisted in the collection 
the data before it was subsequently tallied and analyzed.* 

This mono^aph represents the first of the reports of that 
study. Much of the work involved in the planning and conducting of 
the study ^ came from the and coordination of Vito Perrone, 

Dean of the Center for Teacl^ij^g and Learning, University of North 
Dakota. As well, most of the written narrative is his. 
* The Bureau of Educational Research and Services is happy to 
have had som^ involvement in this piece of work, and is hopeful 
that 'this and accompanying monographs In t>he set will be both in- 
• formative and helpful to high s'chool adn^nistrators , teachers^ and 
students and their parents in the conduct of their high school e<J- 
ucational experiences. * ^ 



r 



L^rry t. 'Smiley, Director 

Bureau.of' Educational Research and Services 



Introduction |^ 
, This monograph, one of several associated with our research on * 
, seconohry school students and^ employment, provides a contextual 
statemeM and an introduction to* some of our data. We <have se- 
lected for' presentation in tabular form information tltat we believe 
is of, broad general interests fB^cause the informatibn is partic- 
ularly revealing on its own, we have offered very little inter- 
pretive copment. -The narrative we do proviie*^ serves principally to 
introduce the tables and call attention to specific data of gartic- " 
» ^lar^ signifi cancer. ^ Our data comes . fTommA^9^i^ey of aj^l junior 
dnd senior students (N ■ 2056) in the Grand Fork^ and Fargo public 
schofl^ (4 schools in all), a 50Z sample of the teachers (N - 190) 
in these schools representing all subject fields, a sample of par-- 
ents.(N * 160) of those students surveyed in Grand Forks and Fargo, 
a sample of employers (N * 50) high school students in Grand 
Forks and Fargo, and the school records of a sample of the high 
school stfudent^ who completed the survey (N ^ 350). We use per- 
centages throughout the data presentation. 

Context • 

S 

The vasi majority of American young people, ages 15-18, ^ttetid 



graduate from secondary schools. Ute graduation rate is close 
'^o 80% nationally and 90Z in North Dakota. This was not the case a 

% ■ 

genaxation kgo. Prior to 1950, for example, the majority oT young 
^ people left school before graduation in order to enter the job 
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'market. j ^ * -< 

. fhose who wrote about youth in the late 50's and 60'$, a time 
when high school attefHiance was e«ioalating rapidly, used the >enn 
"schooling society" to characterize this^ new ci rcums t j^nce . Asso- 
ciated with this "school'ing s'ociety" Uas the belief that young 
people^ were engaged in an_^ "extended adolescence" 'and lacked the - 
work experience prevalent in earlier times* In the course of the 
I970's, there was sufficient concern a^ut the issue of work expe- ' 
rience that "career education" became a prominent educational dir* 
rection and a nuAiber.of secondary school reforni proposals gave >ig- 
^ nificant attention to ' provisions X^r, students to work in the mar- 

Jv&t placle. 

At the risk of overcimpl if icat ion , . the reformist concerns were 
trfggered^ ^a ^ense that thi^ extended adolescence had frsrered 
higher levels of irrespons ili^lity (increased drug\and alcoVI de- 
pendency bei^rg manifestations) ancf contributed to 'greater unemploy- 
♦ ment among young people aged 18-2A. The literature of reform sug- 

« 

gested that young people in'^'school ^were not being prepared -suf fi- 
' ciently for the ' responsibilities of work - and; as a result, could 
not cc^pe constructivelV with work related adult life ft)les. The 
^antidote which filledSthe reform agendas-was to make work an inte- 



In regard to employinent readers^ ml^ht wish *t'o read James 
O'Brien's "Education i^ EducTation, and Work is Work,'* Teachars" Col- 
lege Record , Vol. 81, Fall 1979. O'Brien argues *cbgently that the 
high' level of 'uncinployment ajnong 19-24 year'' olds has little to do 
with schooling, being instead a demographic plated condition. He 
provides data to show tl^at tW population entering the laSor mar- 
ket for^the first time in 'the 70's , part of t|ie earU^r baby boom, 
exceeded to, a great extent the supply of jebs.,^ 



« 



gral part *f student's high schooV education . " By integrating worlc* 

\, ♦ 
expenieVice into scnool programs s^tudents,wi^ld be expected to make 

a natural transition* to the worl'fi.Yif work and would not flounder 

^en faced 'wittt' the need to be independent and personally respon- 

^*sible. 

While moHt school did not set about consciously to reform 
their^inst 1 tutions arouod, the issue' of work — schools seldota re- 
spond quicklv *jnd consciouslv to major national rfeports, no matter 

7 

how preb-t.gipus the sources — work Jns become oommonplace among high 
scnool students^ This d^ye about_ m large measure as a result of 
the aeiTund f.'r - student labor on the part of tlUlE . burgeoning fast^ 
J^d -indubtrv. ' Civen the economics of this particular industry, 
high school students willing to work for minimum wages and Without 



^The , major .reports of the 1970;s were: the Reform o.f Second - 
ary Schools : A Report t£ the Public and the Profession , prepared 
by the National Committee for the .Reform of Secondary Educatiofi 
^ * (New York: McCraw-Hill, 'l973) ; . American You^ in the Mid-70's* 
(Natfional Association of Secondary School Principals: Re«ton, VA, 
1973); Youth: Transition to Adtil tboor^' . Report the Panel on 

Youth of tKe President's ..uvi^ory Louimittee (Wash ing t ■:>n, D.C.: Ij!S« 
Govemmerrt Printing Office, 1973) jand H^iving ^th a B^ter Chancg^: 
> Options for Education , WorV and Service . . Report of the Carnegie 
Mf ' Council on Policy Studies in Higher Education, Berkeley^ CA, 1979. 
: ThebS reports .511 stressed the need for job placement programs, 
credit for w<>rk experience, flexible (even alternate' day) schlbdules 
• t^. 'Accommodate work, etc. 

% -^It lb interesting to note that ^udents were entering -the 

world of work increasing numbers during the 1970's without ben- 
* efit of school initiati,ves and a Iraos t , wi thout notice. -While soci- 
ologists such as James Coleman (Youth in Transition ) and others in- 
volved In the m^jor reports cited above bernoaned ^ the fact that 
'^tudents^ just' didn't work,';. William Fetters collected data from 
/ 16,409 high school senioyes in 1972 which showed that three/fourths 

were alreadv working. (A Capsule Description of Hi^h School Se- 
niors : Base Ye'ar Survey , Washington, 'D,C, : Superintendent of Doc- 
^ii^s, U,S. Printing Office, 19>A.) We believe that , this was^ ^ 
typicaiv pattern with wftich schools did^notr and have not, com> ' >to 
terms. ' , ' ^ , 
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benefits are virtually the orily labor force available. ^ ^ , 

» 

A second contextual strand is the piece which caused us to ex'> 
amine loore closely the issues outlined above. While serving with 
the North Dakota Task Foree on Basic Skills during 19 77-78, we 
heard a number of presentations of school administrators and teach- 
ers that^^^used on the "increasing diffic|pties in sustaining stu- 
dents' interest in school when so many worked extensive numbers of 
'hours/' By 1978, this work phenomenon was beginning to, filter into 
their consciousness. ^ While the school people believed that the* 
"^percentage of students working "might be as high as 50%" and that 
"many worked as many as 40 hours," no one had any empirically de- 
rived information. We chose to examine the ^ssue and its impli- 
cations, if any, for schools. ^ 

Overview Dat<a Presentation ^ 

Ho.w many- sXudents are etiployed ? Employment was defined as a 
job with regularly scheduled hours and 5 payroll Check'; baby sit-^ 
ting», sporadic house cleaning, and the like, were not, for our pur- 
pos^, considered employment. ' 



Table 1 

rcentage of Students Employed and 
Not .EiQployed 



i 


TOTAL ' 


MALE . 


FEMALE 




.ployed 


, 68.1 




r 

69.0 


67.0 




Not Employed 

V 


3r.9 




31.0 


\ 33.0 


X 








7 \ 









% 










Employers in this 


industry 


made 


it clear 


to us in interviews 



that high school students ^e, in general, the only persons wha 
apply for their' employment vacancies. 
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Is 68*1%. high? It is a higher percentage thail teachers esti- 
mated to be the case. In adciition, none of the school administra- 
tors Envisioned the number to be that high*. 



believe the information 


related tc^ this tjuestion is 


startling. 

- — V 






Table 2 






i 


'Number of flours of WorW Per Week 
(Percent of population) 


f 


NUMBER OF HOI 




TOTAL 


MALE 


FEMALE 


' 1-10 




11.6 


11.2 


12.1 


lL-15 
16-20 




18.1 

t 

33.0 


12.9 
^2.1 


23^7, 

34. '0 


21-30 




* 29.9 


3 J. 8 


26.? , 


Dver 31 




7.5 


9.8 


. 3.9 



Overall, 37.4% of those employed work more than ,21 hours 'per 
^eek, 43.6% of the males and 30.1% of the females. A^l a rg«r* number > 
of s-tucfents, 70.4% of the total, work 16 ar more hours pd^r week and 
a significant number, 7.5% ov&rall, the males) work over 

31 hours per week. 

For the sake of general information, we should note that se- 
niors tend to work more hours per week than juniors. We had an- 
ticipated* that this would b« true. 

Where do the high school junioi^s and seniors work ? We list 
in Table 3 ^hose employment activities serving fairly large numbers 
of students. 



1' 
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Ta'ble 3 
Employment Sources 



Categpry of Work 


TOTAL 


MALE 


FEMALE 


Restaurant/Fast Food 


41.4 


3^.6 


45.8 


• Sales 




9.6 


18.3 


Grocery /Supermarket 


9.9 


10.8 • 


8.9 e 


Custodial 


^ 8.6 


14.2 


2.-6 


Secretarial /Clerical 


5.9 ' 


1.4 


10)7 , 


Service Station and Kindred 
Activity 


5.7 


10.9 




Building Trades 


4.0 


7.1 


.6 


HealthjRelated 


3.2 


.3 


. 6.5 



The Vestaurapt/fast food industry is part of the 1970's eco- 
nomic revolution and is the principal employer of young pe()ple. ^ff 
special interest to us were the Inale-femnle emphv.'ment p.itter^s. 
^In sp^ite of the increasing emphasis ij> the culture on reducinj^the 
imi^cL of traditional patterns, the employment patterns follow tri- 



ditionai structures. Note the positions m sales , sGcretar^a 



1/ 



clerical" and "health related" areas in which women have tended to 
dominate and "custodial", "service station", and "building trades" 
fieids traditionally dominated by men. 

It should be noted that seniors \Ark in a broader range of 



^r 

g^ce 



J^^.ar^as overali ^than do" juniors. The i^^centage of juniors working 
in the' fast food enterprises, for. example, is considerably higher^ 
than the percentage of seniors. The fast food industry appears to 
be the ' principal entry level employment area. 

How fhuch do the students ma ke? When these data were gntherecU 
minimum wage was set at $2.90 per hour. It has increased since 
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these data were collected. 




• 


Table 4 




Dollars 


per Hour 






TOTAL 


MALE FEMALE 


Hi ; 

• $3.00 or less 


72.7' 


66.9 80.0 


'i "Above $3.01 % 




^ 33.1 20.0 


Minimal wage Is the typical 


pattern 


. As employers told us. 


"Only high school students will 


work for minimuta wage." Again, 


note the ^le-female differences 


. These 


differences are related in 



large measure to the differences in areas of employment and numbers 

A. 

of hours worked. . 

How were the* jobs secured ? As part of their career education/ 

vocational educatiort Efforts, all of the schools hati developed job 

placement programs.. Tb what degree wer^ they -used? 
f 

' r Table 5 

Sources Used for Employment 





TOTAL 


MALE 


FEMALE^ « 
* 


Personal Effort 


48.0 


46.8 


49.-4- 


* 

Friends 


18.7 ■ 


19.0 


18.4 


Family 


15.2 


19.1 


10.9 


School Services 


10.2 


7.5 


13.1 


t 

North Dakota Job Service , * 


7.9 


1*1 


8.1 


I ' > . 
As n^^l^dr^ school services^ 

vices. We suspect this is true. 


ranked 
in part 


low£r than 
, because 


most other ser- 
the schools typ- 



ically paid closer attention to such things as hours. People ^in 



» y ^ ^ 

schools tend to view 10-15 hours as teasOnaJble. Scudents, on the 



• other hand, view 20-25 hours as^being reafeopable. ^ ^ 

-I * ♦ • 

^ How do the students use their money ? Thei^ are certainly 'no 
surprises. Tlie percentages are largei 'tH^jp LOG inasmuch as most 
.students indicated at least two categories oS'bset * 

. • . • 7 » _ ' . ■ 



Table 6 



Uses of Monpy Earned Through Employmeat 




> 


TOTAL 


MALE 


FEMALE 


> 

Pleasurable Activities 
'* (Dates, cars, etc.) 


72^4 


* 

80.8- 


. -A ' 

64.3 


Save for Future 


49.0 


42.4 


57,4" 


Clothing, Bpdks, Supplies* 
for School 


' 46.6 


26,9 


^9,8, ' . 


Give to Family 


4,3 


4,1^ . 


. 4.7 


Note the male-female differences. 


• 1, 

especially in 


relation to 



"Save for the Future" and "Clothing, Books, Supplies; f^pr School/' ^ 
• Why are the students employed ? Given the inflationary con- 
ditions that hSve dominated our economy, the responses are not un-* 
usual . ' . , ' ' 



• , .Table 7 

. ( ■ 

Rationale for Employment 









, 1 










TOTAL' 


^ MALE 


FEMALE 






Need the money V 


51.5 


80.1 


84.6 




✓ 


bedded on' My &m to Get a Job 


47.4 


41.9 


. 54.3 






< * • 
De«lre Training for Future 
Employment 


23.8 


18.0 


1 30.8 > 






Parents'^ Told ^Me to Get a Job 

— 1 


^.2 " 


' 8.5 


^10.2- 
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Students did not vleW tUeir employment, ofveralT, as training 
.for the future. Thi-SvCame out very stjrongly in the follow-up in-^ 
tefviews we conducted,. However, an interesting point Is ^f ound in 
the fact that 30.8% oi the .females^ do ^ee th^ir^ work as. training 
.^nd, therefore, will more. probably .stay in that work for a time in- . 
s<ead of .seeking advancement. It shouW be noted, in addition, 
that parents , were not the decisive factor in their decision-making. 

How 4o ^ttfdents overall rate^their academic skills ? We wi>l 
later* relate ' these ijratings Xo amumber of variables relating to 
eyployn^nt and soc^o-economic background. 



Table 8 

Student Ratings of Academic Skills 



Mathematics 

High and Above Average 
Below^Average and Poor 

Science 

High and Abov^ Average 
Below Average and Poor 

Socialjptudies 

Hifh and Abo^e Average ' 
Below Average aj^d Poor . 

t 

Oral Language 

High and Above Average 
Bel(5w Average and Poor 

*^eading 

High an(L0)Ove Average 
' Belol^Ayerage and Pobr 

Writing ' / jr 

Hl^ and Above Average 
Below Average and Va^ 



TOTAL 


MALE 


FEMAJ.E 


34.4 


38. 


8 


29.6 


15.9 


14. 


8 


. 17,1 




f 






33.6 


39,7 


27.2 


16. 

I 


14 


2 


18.8 


y 








40; 3 


4^ 


5 


.3i.3 


13.0 


9 

f 


5 


16.8- 

• 


38.7 


. 36 


.4 


41.2 


10.8 


13 

• 


.7 


7.7 


47.5 


43 


.2 


52.0 


10.; 


13 

* 


.1 


' 8.4 


37.8 


31 


.3 


44.5 


12^0 


r 16 


.6 


6.9 



By. and l\rge, studenXs in Gwd'Forks and Fargo vifewed tT?eir 
academic skills to be average or above,. N^te, however, the male- 

9 ' ^ - X 
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female, differences. ^ Males rate their, skills in mathematics, sci- 
ence and social studies higher than females whilie the rever^=*is 
tnie for oral^anguage, reading and writing. These are old, con- 
tinually persist^l^nttems 'tKa.t schools, need to address much moffi^ 
aggressively. There i^st lsn*t^any cognitive reason for females to 
math and science, nor for males to have less 
skill in reading and writing, ^ » 

What did students perceive their parents' interests to be in ' 
relation to their education ? Thtf^ percentages do not add Jjp'to 100 

jr 

inasmuch as we did not<^ include for ' this presentation all of the 



have less skill in 



categories , 



Table 9 

Perceived Interests of Parents 



<5Wishes 



FATHER MOTHER 
TOTAL MALE FEMALE TOTAL .MALE FEMALE 



Qe to be: 



One or the best in 
^ Abov^ the average 
Don ' t know 
Wishes me to: 

Finish high school 



28.3 


25.0 


29 


.7 


33 


2 25.8 
















A 2. 3 




.7 


kk 


Ay A5.1 


11.7 


12.6 


5 


.5 


6 


0 A. 9 
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12.1 11.8 12.3 11.2 11.0 11. A 



Post -hig^ school ^ 
* vocational training 15.9 16.5 15.3 16.6 16. A 16.8 



Some college but less 
than A years 



6,5 5,5 7.5 



Graduate from 4 year ' ^ 

college or university 43,8" 4A,3 A2.8 47,1 A7.5 A6.7 

Professional or graduate 

school • 11.5 11.4 11,6 



Don't know 



7.1 7,4 6,8 



10.9 11,5 10,2 
6.2 - 6,9 *5.A 
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By and large, parents, ^as they are^^pepceived by their child- 
ren, iiave fairly high aspirations, for their sons and daughters. As 
will be nqted from a review of Table 10, parents are seen as having 
a somewhat higher interest in college/university attendance than is 
the case for the students themselves,- In relation to the "wishes 

r 

me to be" section of the foregoing ta'bLr; the' "don't know' category 

is interesting wij^en^paired^with the fact ttjat, when interviewed for 

f ^ ' > \ 

this study, mothers were more active than fathers in the process. 

Fathers often deferred <o their wives, suggesting, "my wife knows 

mote about Such things!" Ihese data suggest a continif^d stronger 

role of mothers in the nurturing process. 

What are the motivational levels of the students ? " 

Table 10 
Motivational Levels of StiJdents 



TOTAL ' MALE FEMALE 



Wish t<^: 






* 






Be one of the best \n my class 


24. 


2 


'I 




24.9 


Be above the average 


48 


1 


AS 


0^ 


48.3 


Be just good enough to get by 


4 


8 


5 


6 


3.8 


Graduate from 4 year college/ 
university 


37 


7 


36 


7 


38.8 



Graduate from professional or 

graduate school 17.2 17.9 16.4 

^ : ! 

Motivational levels are, from our perspective, quite Itigh.^ In 
this regard, students differ in their responses from the 'responses 
of teachers to similar issues. Teachers, for example, view a sig- 
nificant percentage of the students as "j^st wanting to get by." 



. 11 
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Is 6chool 


absence 


an issue? We were 


surprise?! 


by the data on 


school * absence. 














Table 11 
Sbhool Absence 




\ 

• 






TOTAL 


MALE 


FEMALE 


None 




/ 


.5.8 ' 




1-2 days 




17.0 


/ 19.^ ^ 


14.3 


'3-6 days 




32.7" 


• 33.8 


31.6 


7-A5 days 




26.4 




^ 30.5 


^6 or more 


days 


lSf.2 * 


• 18.3,* 


20.1 



We asked students if they ever stayed away froin^ school because 
they "just didn't care to go." The majority resppnd^d' affirma- 
tively. Students who worked- more than 20 hour& per week were ab- 
sent from 'school more than thos^^^^o worked less feh»an 20. hours per 



week or didn't work., 



Table 12 



Days of Absence from- School and Hours of Work per Week 



' u i Hours Work/Week 

Days of Do not 1 - 15 " \ 16-20 M«|^ than 

Absence work Hours Hours 



^one ^ 
1-2 ^ 

3-6 
. 7-15 ' 
16 ot more 
Response 



1.4^' 
3.5 
.7.2^ 

3.3 
.4 



1.0 ^ 

5,0 

7,5 

5.9 

3.8 

0 



l.I 
4.0 
8.4 

'A 

■ 5.2 
.3 



^1 hours 



4,3 

7.9 
..6. 8. 
.2 



12 



16 



Do students like their jobs ? Do they view "their ^mplbyment as 
positive ? Do they "^eel that their parent^ are ^ pleased about their 
employment ? * , • ' * ' , 



' Table 13 * 
Attitudes About .their Employment 



ENJOY WORK 



MORE RESPONSIBLE 
BECAUSE OF WORK 



PARENTS ARE 
PLEASED 





■ w •— 


f 






Male 


82«0 


^9?.0 




* 77.0 








$ 




Female 


98.0 ' / 


89.0 




87.0 " 


11th Grade 


•1:^^ 91.0 


87.0 




^3.0 


12th Grade 


86.0 


94.0 




80.0^ . 













Overall, the attitudes expressed \y students aboi^r^heir work 
are enormously positive. ' * * 

HoV do teachers view the employment circumstances 1 We have 
provided the information' for a^ 1 teachers as well as for three cat-- 

id 

egories of teachers. Traditional academic teachers are those who, 
t^each English, mathematics, ^science, social studies, foreign Ian- 
^Lta^cs , voca Lionel t^jache rs ^rc those who teach h»_/rric eCkiriornics , in- 
dustrial arts, bJsin^s and vocational education; special settiijg 
teachers are those, who teach/ physical education, sp'ecial educ- 
ation or serve as couoselor^ and librarj^ans. 

■• - I ■' 

' Jable 14 , . 

Teacher Perspectives about Student Employment " ,t 
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_ ALL TEACHE^IS 


TRADITIOJAI/ 
ACADEMIC 


* VOCATIONAL 


SPECIAL* 
SETXJNG 




Positive 


4.9 


1,3 


10.3 


11.1 


Mixed 




.51.3, p 


72.4 


50,0 


Negative 




47.4 * • 


* 17.2 


38.9* 




f 

N 


t 13 ^ 


17 





, ' As "can be noted the least positive^view is ^xpresse^ by tra- 
ditional academic teacjjer^ Overal^ however, the perspectives are 
.faifly negative for all teachers, regardless of the teaching field. 

Should the schools assist students with employment ? Teach'e^s ^ ^ 
were not particularly ^oslt ive about th'is relatively new direction. 

Table 15 

\ 

Should the Schools Assist with Employment - • 



j A Teacher Perspectifve /V- 



. 'JRADI'H^^AL SPECIAL 
ALL "TSACHERS -^AC4D£^C VOCATIONAL SETTING 



Yes / 4^.5' 34.2 72.4 50.0 

; % * 

, No ^ ' 45.5 ' 45.5 . 20.7 _ 38.9 

V ^ . ^ y • • . 

Mixed " ^.^^'^ ' 9.2 . 6.9 ' 11.1 

. I / 

^ l^iKpt. e f f ec t does employment have on academic performance ? 
Student sj^ld not, ^or"^"^!^ most part, fee4 th^t^^afli^oyment influ- 
enced positively or negatively their academy ^rformance. What 

f Table 16 

E^^fect of Employment on Academic Perfoil»ance - 
Teacher Perspective ? 



was the teacher perspective'^ 



4 



TRADITIONAL * - SPECIAL 

ALL TEAClttRS ACADEMIC VOCATIONAL SETTING 



Positive^ 




8 


0.0 


^' '0.0 


t 5.6 y 


Mixe^d 


38 

f 


2 


31.6, 


48. 3 • 


50.0 


Negat;ive 


56 


9 ' 


"6 7/1 


> ^41.4 


*'38.9 


None 

/ ' 


4 


1 


1.3 


10.3 


t • S.6' 



Teachess, regardless -of their' teaching ar^a, feel that employ- 
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ejIc' -. , is. 



ment has a significantly negative effe ^Q/^ student '3 academic per- 

* fb nuance. This is showi^ even more emphatically in' Table 17 which 

* reports on teachers * comparisons between working and non-working 

/ 

f> students in relation to academic perfonn0nce. 

^ Talkie 17 

^ The* Performance of Working Students in Relation ^ 

to Ndn-working Students - Teacher Perspective 



ALL 


TEACHERS 


TRADITIONAL 
ACADEMIC 


VOtATIONAL 


SPECIAL 
-SETTING 


Positive I 


1.7 


0.0 - 


. 0.0 


11.1 ' 


Worse 


68.1 


76.7 


53.6 


55.6 


No difference 


26.9 


20.5 


39.3 


33:3 


^ Mixed • 


3.4 

— 


^2.7 


' "7.1 


0.0 

~ 



Have teachers altered their expectations of students In light 
of the increasing 1 eve l^^^T^&Ut side enyloyment ? Sfudents thought 
this was occurring but not quite to the degree related by teachersi 



Table 18 

Alte^red Expectations of Students 
Teacher Perspective 







' ALL TEACHER^ 


TRADITIONAL 
ACADEMIC 


vocatddnaL 


SPECLAL 

.setting 


V — 


Yes 


54.5 


59.2 


37.9 


61.1 , 




No 


45.5 


40.8 




38.9 



Those responding af f inr^tively cdftmented that they^ ^"signed 
less writing and reading , seldom asking students to do very much 
outside of citass becault they did not have any confidence that it 
would get done. They wjere using more and more class time for what 

' ' • * " V 



they would normally*, have c(xisid|red* * "homework," leaving in the 



process, l^ss direct instruction. * ^ ^ 

We were curious if teachers, in acknowledging th? fact that 

studeflts worked,' were trying to use the work experience as a base 

for their instructioaai programs. For exampl^, were students asked 

to maintain joumals/of ^elr work* experience as a writing exer- 

cise? ' ^as Che students* work experl^ce made integral tQ discus- 
f * 

sions of the economixr or governmental d^stem? 
• . / > , ' '' 

^ , 'triable 19 

I - . / 

Was Che StudetTts* Work Experience Used * 

as a Basis for Instruction 





ALL TIJ 


SiCHERS 


TRADITIONAL 
ACADEMIC 


VOCATIONAL 


SPECDtL 
SETTING 




Often 


17 




6.6 


A1,A 


27.8 




SomeC imes 


2A 




> 

23.7 


27.6 


22.2 




Seldom 


A6 


3 


53. *9 ' , 


27.6 






Never 


11 


U 


15.8 


3, A 


5.^ 





Do studencs learn responsibi,ltcy ^from ^outsld^ emjloygenc 1 



Pajrencs were generally more posicivl Chan t!eachers about Che em- 
ployment activities of cheir sons and daughcers. 



Table 20 



Do Scudents Learn Responslbil iCy from 
OuCside Employment 



PARENTS TEAetgRS 



Yes 87.1 61.0 

No * 10.6 2A.A 

Mixed ; 2.^3 1A.6 



16 



>20 



In general, educators "view the high school as providing a 
range of b^neifts for students, academic and extracurricular/ In 
the next three tab le^sjw^^re sent information relating to such bene- ^ 
fits in relation to tk^ following^ four cat^ories of students: 
Those* not working, working up to 15 hours, working from 16-20 
hours, working 21 and more hours. 

Student Participation in Extracurricular Activities 



NOT WORKING UP WORKING FROM WORKING FROM 
WORKING TO 15 HR^. 16-20 1lRS. 21 HRS. 'AND UP 



^41. 


2 


31.9 


28.7 


20.4 


14, 


7 


• • 
,<,11.6 


/ 8.'; 


5.3 


4 


9 


- 5.9^ 


4.0 


2.5 


•lO 


9 


7.0 ' 
« 


6.7 ' 


5.3 



Varsity Sports 
Band/O^l^stra 
Student Government 
Debate/Dtama 

-/S-^ ■ J— ^ \ 

Clearly ,« t^ose who don*t work have the greatest access Co what 

» • t * 

the schools <5ffer extracurricularly . This do4s not, however, es- 
i • ' , ^ . 

' tablish a causal relationship. People may choose to work rather 
than participate in extra activities.. Attendance at^ extracurricu^^ 
lar activities also follows a similar pattern. 

' fable 22 

Student Attendance at Extracurricula^r Activities 



; NOT^ ' WORKING UP' WORKING FROM WORKING FROM 
. "QPTOC TO 15 HRS. 16-20 HRS. 21 HRS. AND U? 

Rever 



12.0 


10-. 2 


x/4 


15.4 




11.6 


10.9 


> -12.7 . 


ZD. 9 




25.8 


25.4 


25.3 (/ 


18v3 





Once «a week •"'^v - v- 



More than once a 



What are the perceptions' of skills ? More students not worHing 
or working J.ess that 15 hours tend tg believe their skills are high 
in the academic areas; however, in the areas of social studies and 



reading, the differences among groups are not greaCT 

% 

Table. ,23 
^ Perceived Acadeldic Skills 



WORKING UP WORKING FROM -WORKING FROM 
WORKING TO 15 HRS. 16-20 HRS. 21 HRS. AKQ UP 
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^-p- 




<* 

Mathematics 


•p 




High 


12,8 


* 11*2 


#.2 ^ 


7.1 


Average 


46.8 


48.6 


51.0 • 


4 51.7 


Poor 

t 


7 
\ 


2.1 
Science 


2,9 


3.2 


• High 


11.9 


9.1 


8.4 


5.7 


Average 
Poor 


47. 5 
. 5 


52.9 

\ 

1.3 • 
Social Studies 


f7.8 

( 

1.1 


51.3 
2.0 


^ High 


13.9 


11.2 


11.1 


11.6 


^ Average 


43.5 


- 49.5 * 


45.8'' 


Ul,l 


Poor 


.7 
%- 


• 

1.3 

Oral Language 


1.7 * 


2.7 




15.1 


10.4 


11.5 


9.9 


• 

Average 


44.2 


54.2 . 


49.6 

\ 


52.6 


Poor V 


2.1 


.8 

Reading 


1.5 ^ 


2.0 


x^r- High" 
IfiV Average 


17.7 


16.9 


19.3 


15.2 


40.2 




39.4 


44.8 


Poor 


,7 • 


1.1 


1.7 


t.O 
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i 
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Table 23 
(Cont'inued) 



High 
Average 

Poor 



NOT WORKING UP' WORKING FROM WORKING PROM 
WORKING^, to' 15 HRS, 16-20 liRS. 21 HRS> AND UP 



44.4 



Writing 

10.6 ♦ 10.3 6.7 

54.9 49.3 51.? 

1.1* 1.3 2J8 



Another issue about which we wanted information related to^ 
socio-economic differences. U&ing the seven census categories, in 
f0<^ation to fathers* occupations, we examined skill' perceptions and 



extracurricular *fctivities. 



Ta^e 24 



Perception of Sk-ills According to Father's Occupational Status 



FATHER'S 

occupation 



^ ^ HIGH HIGH 

HIGH HIGH SOCIAL ORAL 



HIGH 



HIGH 



Prbf/Tech 
(Census Cat. 1-2) 

Manager/Official / 
<Propr ie tor 
(Census Cat\ 3-4) 

Operator/Service 
Worker/Laborer 
(Census Cat. 5-6-7) 



16.2 ^ 17.4 



MATH SCIENCE STUDIES LANGUAGE READING WRITING 
18.7 ^^'^ ^^'^ 

17.6 



10. r 

5.5* 



.7.5 



4.0 



11.1 



13.6 



16.0 



10.0 



6.5 I 6.0 



iO.l 



The foregoing inf ormat ion^^^gether with the mfom^ation in 
Table 25,* T)rovides .i til scouragiitg picture. School administrators 
ha^ no! expected such stark differences along soci o-econ/^mic lines. 

Tables 24 and 25 raise a number of questions about who .^^ins 
the most from the school and Its educational c^fferlngs. In addi- 



yble 25 

Extracurricular Aptivlties by Father's Oc<?ui^tional Status 

^ ^ t-te^ 

• ^ Attendance 

father's ^varsity band/ student* debate^ more than 
occupation . sports orchestra government drama once per 'wk. 



w 

Prof/Tech 39.3 19.8 6.^8 13.3 22.8 

(Census Cat. 1-2) ^ 

Manager/ Official/ ^ \ * 

Proprietpr 31.7 io;2 5.6 9.4 l7.7 

* (Census Cat. 3-4) 

Operator/ Service 

Worlcer/Laborer^ 19.1 5.5 2.0 3.0 11.2 

Cencus Cat. 5-6-7) " > 

ti«n, it should be noted these are differences in the proportions 
of students within Census Categories who work more than 20 houis/ 
week. 



Table 26 

ft 

Hours of Work Per Week by Father's Occupational Status 



Hours of Wor^/Week I 
ETHER'S ^ No 1-15 ^ ^ 16-20. More than 

OCCUPATION ° ^ Hours Hours Hours 21 hours 



Prof /Tech 
(Census Cat. -1-2) 


22.7 


25 


1 


26 


0 ' 


28 


y 


Manager/Official/ 
Proprietor 
(Census C^t. 3-4) 


19.3 


22. 


3 


26 


7 


31 


2 


Operator /Service 
Worker/Laborer 
(Census Cat. 5-6-7) 


18.5 


20. 


5 


24 


0 


37. 


0 



Hoy dg employers, respond to their student employees ? The re- 
maining information in this nfcc^nograph relates to employers. In 
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general, thefy provide a very positive view; to some degree, they 
provide a contrast po what oftep appears in the papula^ press about^ 
adolescents* 



/ . Table 27 * 




Employer lUtings of the 
^ of Their Student 


Job Performance 
Employees ' 


f 


y ' - Very High 


252 ^ 




High ^ ~ 


38% ' 




Average 




Low 






Depends 

^ — 












' Table 28 ( 

Employer Views About the Reliability 

of Their Student Employees 
(Honesty, meeting woi>k sehedules, etc.) 

\ 




Very reliable 


, 28% 




Reliable 


klX 




Mixed 


25% 




Unreliable 


0% 





When we asked teachefs about how many {>ours were reasonable 
for, students to work per week, they placed 15 as- the upper limit. 
Parents, on the other hand, viewed up^o 20 hours as reasonable. 
Employers in "^fairly substantial nuitibers saw up to 25 hours ^ rea- 
sonable. • » • ' 

We asked Whether employer^ placed any limits on the number of 
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^5 



. Table 29 

Nutober of Hours Stude^s Should Work Per Week 



Employer Perspytive 



1-10 ' ^IX 

11-15 15% 

r . 16-20 A2% 

21-25 . 30% 

26-30 2% 

^ Over 30 • 6%. 

Dep.ends 2% 

Should not work' 2% 



hours that their student employees could worK. The majority (547.) 
did» but these were related to a very large degree tc^ the nnture of 
the^ir -businesses and the hours Xhey were open. In only .i few cases 
was it a philosophical-educational isjue. We provj^d eniplo>;^i?rs 
with a number of vignettes— one of wh i ch ,^i^fi^a situation where a 
student inquired about working closer to 40 hours bec.iuse he "real- 
ly needed the mone^^.'*' Almost all of the employers indicated thev 
would try to accoi^nodate the student if tiiey could. 

Do employers consider employ^enC to^ be 4 good^ learning; exper - 
ience ? l»o-tt»4€^^s learn respon*«^ ib 1 1 1 ty ? We were interested in 
whether employers Misfiussed with ^udent employees their school re- 
lated studies. Table 30 "reports their responses. 

relation tu 'the academic ^skills (reading, writing, and lan- 
guage) of tl>*lc^tudent emplo/ees» employier*;^were quite positive, 
as shown in Table 31. » 



Table 30 

V ■ * 

■ Frequency*'o£ Conversations with Student Employee; 
about Their School Studies 







Almost every day 






1 1 A 










Once a week 






211 










Once a month 






15% 










Seldon^ 






26% 
















23% 










Almost never 


















> 
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Depends on problems 






























Twic^ a month 




i 


2% 
* 







Table 31 

* fiiploy^rs' Assessments of the 

AcadAic Skills of Their Student Employees 



Among the best students * 

in their class ^ 6% 

Above average ^ ^, ^ 

Average ' 



4% 



Don^t>, know * 



fielow ^*raie _ 
Don ^t>, know 
Denends on job 



Closing Stategi^t 

"in this monograph we have presente.^^ informaCion that we - 
thought -Bight, be of broad intere/t. The monographs ^which follow . 
will be -ore detailed and whl_ fx^cus on particular aspects of the 
d^ta; fo^exampJ^ocio-economic issue's, teacher pefs'pectives. em- 
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•ployer per 8j>ect Ives, male-female student differences. These mono- 
graphs, will contain more Interpretive discussion tKan was t(ffe case 
l?f thj.s Introductory monograph. 

« 



J0 



f 



2& 
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